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ABSTRACT 



This guide is designed to help ar-: education providers 
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Although the manual is written primarily for cultural and community 
organizations, it contains much useful information for school -based 
educators. In contrast to a service provider model, a partnership model 
requires greater commitment from the organization, with a sharing of 
responsibilities. Each manual chapter describes a successive stage in 
partnership planning and implementation. Following the introduction in 
chapter 1, chapter 2 describes the initial conceptualization of what a 
community or cultural organization can bring to a partnership. Chapter 3 
identifies key components of initial planning, and chapter 4 describes more 
formal partnership planning. Partnership implementation and strategies for 
sustaining the partnership are covered in chapter 5. (SLD) 
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Introduction 

The Manhattan Coalition of Community Schools of the Arts, founded in 1994 by the directors 
of eleven community arts schools is dedicated to building a higher profile for community- 
based arts education in New York City. We represent a rich panoply of populations and cul- 
tures within the city and strive to enliven and enrich the communities we serve. 

This project arose as a response to the ever increasing demand on our expertise and resources 
to assist public schools in implementing quality, skill-based arts instruction. The handbook is 
intended to assist community based cultural institutions to achieve successful programs in 
public schools. 

Because we believe that arts education is best undertaken in a school or institutional setting 
where students can share experiences, motivate each other, and be supported by teachers, 
staff, and parents, the handbook outlines the process of establishing successful partnering 
with public schools. It is our hope and belief that this project will assist us in creating oppor- 
tunities for everyone to appreciate, experience, and create art. We are committed to the belief 
that a knowledge and appreciation of the arts is fundamental to the development of each in- 
dividual and that the arts provide a unique opportunity for cultural exchange and commu- 
nity understanding. 



The Project Committee 
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I PREFACE 



Arts educators know well 
the unique power of the arts 
to engage children. The arts 
provide children with a vi- 
brant, dynamic means of ex- 
pression as they help them 
understand, and then inter- 
pret, their world. Although 
this manual is written by arts 
educators, it is not designed 
to explain the power of arts 
education. This document is 
instead meant to serve those 
educators who have already 
dedicated themselves to ex- 
tending the reach of arts edu- 
cation into the public 
schools. Specifically, this 
guide can help those arts 
education providers — such 
as directors of community 
arts programs, teaching art- 
ists, teachers, principals, and 
others — who are committed 
to developing sustained arts 
education partnerships in 
our schools. 

The increasing role of cul- 
tural and community organi- 
zations in the New York City 
public schools has made 
clear the need for a guide for 
organizations pursuing 
school partnerships. This 
manual is designed to fill 



this need. Organizations 
need practical knowledge 
they can use to prepare for, 
plan, implement, and sustain 
educational partnerships. 
And, although this manual is 
written primarily for cultural 
and community organiza- 
tions, it also contains much 
useful information for 
school-based educators. 
Teachers, principals, parent 
groups, arts coordinators, 
staff developers, and others 
will all find this document to 
be a useful source of practi- 
cal information. 

In spring 1997, the Coalition 
of Manhattan Schools of the 
Arts engaged Artsvision to 
develop this manual. The 
Coalition's member schools 
have a long tradition of serv- 
ing the arts needs of New 
York City's neighborhoods 
and many of the Coalition's 
schools have years of experi- 
ence with educational part- 
nerships. Artsvision is a na- 
tional leader in designing 
and implementing educa- 
tional partnerships. 

Artsvision partnership 
projects include the 



Annenberg Foundation sup- 
ported New York City Part- 
nerships for Arts Education 
(NYCPAE), Chicago Arts 
Partnerships in Education 
(CAPE), the Baltimore 
Symphony's ArtsExcel pro- 
gram, the Milwaukee 
S)nnphony's ACE program, 
the Bushnell's PARTNERS 
program in Hartford, and 
many others. 

The recommendations in this 
manual are based upon inter- 
views with practitioners in 
the front lines of school-com- 
munity collaborations. The 
perspectives of a diverse 
group of individuals were 
solicited, including teachers, 
principals, teaching artists, 
district arts coordinators, 
program directors, consult- 
ants and the directors and 
staff of community arts orga- 
nizations. The directors of 
three members of the Coali- 
tion played a leadership role 
in developing this manual: 
Lawrence Davis of Bloom- 
ingdale School of Music, Bar- 
bara Field of Third Street 
Music School Settlement, 
and B. C. Vermeersch of 
Greenwich House Arts. 



C H A P T E R 1 I TWO COLLABORATION MODALITIES 
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Over the last 25 years, com- 
munity arts and cultural or- 
ganizations have played a 
steadily increasing role in 
New York City's public 
schools. They have provided 
artist residencies, perfor- 
mances, workshops and a 
wide variety of creative pro- 
grannning. 

New York City's children are 
not the only ones to have 
learned from these experi- 
ences. These external pro- 
viders of arts programming, 
as well as the schools them- 
selves, have learned impor- 
tant lessons about what they 
want and need from their 
collaborations. It has be- 
come increasingly apparent 
that the most successful, sus- 
tained collaborations be- 
tween schools and external 
organizations are built upon 
a mutual sharing of goals, re- 
sources and responsibilities. 



O 




As a community arts or cul- 
tural organization considers 
a collaboration with its local 
public school system, these 
key questions must be faced: 

To what degree do they really 
wish to collaborate? 

How personally involved do 
they wish to become in the edu- 
cational mission of schools? 

Collaboration implies work- 
ing together for common 



goals. When schools and ex- 
ternal organizations work 
closely together to achieve 
common goals, and share 
their resources to serve chil- 
dren, they begin to create a 
partnership. 

Some arts and cultural 
organizations that work 
within the schools function 
as service providers, while 
others are engaged in the 
challenging task of develop- 
ing sustained partnerships. 
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Most external arts pro- 
viders fall somewhere 
in between these two 
collaborative models. 
Their relationships with 
schools encompass ele- 
ments of both models. 
To clarify this, let us 
consider some of the 
differences between 
these two collaborative 
models. 




sharing of needs 
and resources. Es- 
sentially, service 
provider relation- 
ships do not offer 
the opportunity to 
engage in building 
lasting relation- 
ships with the com- 
munity, schools, 
and children. 



Service Provider 

Typically, a service provider 
relationship exists when an 
external organization func- 
tions as a vendor of a specific 
cultural or educational ser- 
vice. The relationship be- 
tween the school and organi- 
zation is that of a customer 
and a supplier. The organi- 
zation offers a particular per- 
formance, workshop, or class 
for a specific fee. The school 
chooses the service from 
among a variety of service 



providers that seems to best 
suit its needs. The relation- 
ship is businesslike, and of- 
ten quite efficient. 

So what are the drawbacks? 
Perhaps none, if the relation- 
ship truly serves children's 
educational needs, as well as 
the needs of the school and 
external provider. However, 
usually these service pro- 
vider relationships do not 
build a strong, long-lasting 
bond between the collabora- 
tors based upon a mutual 



Teaching artists do not 
learn about educational 
issues that can make 
their assignments more 
fulfilling. 

The organization does 
not build support within 
the community. 

It encourages a superfi- 
cial relationship with 
schools and educational 
issues. 

It is difficult to demon- 
strate the sustained ef- 
fectiveness of the educa- 
tional programming. 
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"I always send a variety of people to be interviewed by the principal Then they can hire the best fit. 
Their initial interface with the principal and classroom teachers is really of the utmost importance, and 
the artist has to start working in the school with complete credibility." 

Executive Director 
Community School of the Arts 



• Programs tend to be 
short-lived as the "cus- 
tomers" continually 
shop for alternative 
"suppliers." 

With these drawbacks, why 
do organizations choose a 
service provider model? 
Generally speaking, service- 
provider-based collabora- 
tions are: 

• Easy to initiate and im- 
plement (although they 
are not easily sustained). 

• They allow organiza- 
tions to be accountable 
for their own program- 
ming without getting in- 
volved in time-consum- 
ing meetings with school 
staff. 

• Organizations can 
choose their own teach- 
ing artists, set their own 
curriculum, and attempt 
to bypass the sometimes 







fuzzy, and often frustrat- 
ing, issues of school re- 
form. 

Partnerships 

Now consider a partnership 
model. Partnerships require 
a substantially greater com- 
mitment from organizations. 
They are based upon mutual 
sharing of responsibilities: 
curricular, organizational, 
fiscal, and more. 

Key characteristics of suc- 
cessful partnerships are: 

• Extensive cooperative 
planning; 

• Clearly articulated defi- 
nition of what each part- 
ner brings to the partner- 
ship; 

• Coordination of curricu- 
lum design, staff devel- 
opment, and assessment 
activities; 

• Commitment to share re- 



sources, such as key 
staff, funds, and admin- 
istrative support; 

• Integration of the arts 
into the overall school 
curriculum. 

For a partnership to be suc- 
cessful, each partner must be 
willing to commit essential 
assets: key staff, funds, and 
administrative support. 

How To Use This Manual 

Before engaging in a collabo- 
ration with a public school, 
organizations should con- 
sider carefully why they 
wish to work with a school. 
What do they have to offer? 
What do they hope to gain? 

Community arts and cul- 
tural organizations seek part- 
nerships to: 

• Participate more deeply 
in children's education 
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"If you want to initiate a successful partnership you've got to go look at classes. See how they work. 
Spend a morning in the school. Get a half hour of the principal's time. Ask them why they are looking 
outside of the school. You must go into schools with a definite curriculum for the principal and teachers 
to understand. It creates a solid base for the program. You can't just use one lesson plan. Your 
curriculum should be achievable and measurable. Also, you need to know exactly what you offer, and 
what your costs are. How much does it cost to put one teacher in a school once a week for a year?" 

Executive Director 
Community School of the Arts 



and better serve chil- 
dren's needs; 

• Build support and/or 
audiences within the 
community; 

• Develop long-term com- 
munity and fiscal rela- 
tionships; 

• Re-invigorate the organi- 
zation; 

• Support development; 

• Provide additional pro- 
fessional opportunities 
for faculty. 

It is important for these or- 
ganizations to imderstand 
why schools engage in com- 
munity partnerships. Often, 
schools feel that their arts 
programming is insufficient; 
they may reach out to orga- 
nizations because they be- 
lieve it is the only way that 
they can get arts education 
into their schools. Or they 
may have a strong arts pro- 
gram but want their children 
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to have a different experi- 
ence through working di- 
rectly with an artist. Exter- 
nal programming may be 
seen as a means for integrat- 
ing the curriculum. 

Sometimes schools may ap- 
ply for a grant to work with 
an external provider simply 
because it's available, with- 
out thoughtful consideration 
of how the external provider 
will serve their needs. 



Some schools prefer a service 
provider model. In many 
ways, it is easier for them, 
just as it is easier for the or- 
ganization. However, 
schools also suffer from these 
sometimes superficial rela- 
tionships. 

Partnerships take real com- 
mitment from each partner. 

This manual is designed as a 
how-to for developing sue- 
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"It's great when a program starts with a vocal committed group of classroom teachers." 

Teaching Artist 



cessful partnerships. Each 
chapter describes a succes- 
sive stage in partnership 
planning and implementa- 
tion. Chapter Two describes 
the initial conceptualization 
of what a community or cul- 
tural organization can bring 
to a partnership. Chapter 
Three goes on to identify key 
components of initial plan- 
ning with schools, while 
Chapter Four describes for- 
mal partnership planning. 
Partnership implementation 
and strategies for sustain- 
ability are covered in Chap- 
ter Five. The planning chap- 
ters contain checklists of es- 
sential steps. 

There are also a number of 
suggestions describing what 
schools can do to prepare for, 
develop, and implement 
partnerships. It is important 
for community arts and cul- 
tural organizations to under- 
id 




stand partnerships from the 
school's perspective. At the 
same time, schools may need 
help from arts organization 
staff in defining the school's 
role and contribution. And, 
although this manual is pri- 
marily written to help orga- 
nizations, it can also be used 
by school administrators as 
they engage in collaborations 
with external providers. 

The steps described in this 
manual will help your part- 
nership succeed. They are 
certainly not always easy to 
implement! Indeed, many of 
the suggestions contained 
here may not be appropriate 
for your situation, or may be 
overly ambitious or difficult. 
There may be situations de- 
scribed in this manual that 
do not match your organiza- 
tion or collaboration. Use 
what's relevant. Every part- 
nership is different and each 



situation must be ap- 
proached flexibly. Develop- 
ing a partnership is hard 
work, and takes persever- 
ance, energy, and determina- 
tion. However, the experi- 
ence may turn out to be one 
of your organization's most 
fulfilling enterprises. 

Most community and cul- 
tural organizations working 
within schools find them- 
selves somewhere along the 
continuum between a service 
provider model and a part- 
nership model. Although 
this document presents the 
partnership model as an 
ideal to strive for, all of us 
who work in schools under- 
stand that positive change — 
particularly long-lasting sys- 
temic change — sometimes 
takes place in painstakingly 
slow, incremental steps. And 
some service provider rela- 
tionships provide wonderful 
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"I'll tell you what teachers would really like. Give them something concrete to teach and model it. Give 
them a lesson with the necessary materials." 

Teaching Artist 



arts learning experiences for 
children. 

Unfortunately, service pro- 
vider relationships are often 
short-lived. Additionally 
public and private funding 
initiatives are pushing arts 
providers to partnership 
models as a means to sustain 
arts programming and to 
support systemic school re- 
form. The thrust of this 
manual is to set forth the ad- 
vantages represented by the 
partnership model over the 
service provider model. On 
the whole, partnership mod- 
els provide superior educa- 
tional opportunities for chil- 
dren. Essentially, they are 
better than service provider 
models due to the compre- 
hensiveness of how they 
serve children's needs. 

Organizations should con- 
sider not only how many 







children are served, but the 
comprehensiveness and 
quality of the education the 
children receive. In order to 
meet children's needs, it is 
necessary to apply an ad- 
equate level of resources. 
There is a tipping point, be- 
low which applied resources 
have little impact, and after 
which significant effects can 
be achieved. Organizations 
should not simply use a 
"body count" approach to 
measure the impact of their 
programs. ("We have a great 
program. We serve 40,000 
children.") The quality of 
education for individual chil- 
dren is more important than 
the quantity. By deepening 
their involvement in helping 
to serve the educational 
needs of their community's 
schools, organizations can 
continue to make an increas- 
ingly significant contribution 
to children's education. 

13 



Just because these external 
programs are fully inte- 
grated into the overall school 
curriculum, that does not 
mean they necessarily are 
taught in an interdisciplinary 
manner, or that they largely 
consist of arts-integrated ac- 
tivities within the general 
classroom. Rather, by "inte- 
gration" we mean that the 
external program's curricu- 
lum is woven seamlessly into 
the overall school curricu- 
lum, complementing and 
supporting existing pro- 
gramming. 



CHAPTER2 ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
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Sometimes, initial partner- 
ship planning takes place 
"imder the gun" as arts edu- 
cation providers and schools 
scramble to write a grant 
proposal or develop a cur- 
riculum. In this all-too-com- 
mon frantic scenario, 
thoughtful planning goes out 
the window as the budding 
partners quickly try to create 
a partnership plan. Only 
later, as the funds become 
available and they begin to 
implement educational pro- 
gramming, do the partners 
realize that the plan is im- 
workable, their needs are not 
being met, and they are woe- 
fully imprepared for their 
partnership roles. 

This chapter is designed to 
assist organizations in devel- 
oping an in-depth under- 
standing of what they expect 
from partnerships, and what 
they can bring to partner- 
id 
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ships. These steps should be 
considered before initial con- 
tact with a school. 

Before entering an educa- 
tional collaboration, an orga- 
nization must carefully con- 
sider these key questions: 

• Why do they wish to 
participate in an educa- 
tional partnership? 

• What do they have to of- 
fer a partnership with a 
school? 

• What do they expect 
from the school and from 
the partnership? 

In order to explore these 
questions, the organization 
should first reconsider its 
identity and mission. 

Mission and Goals 

Start by examining the 
organization's mission state- 
ment and determine whether 



it is consistent with the goal 
of developing public school 
partnerships. Consider how 
educational partnerships will 
help fulfill the current mis- 
sion of the organization or 
whether the mission state- 
ment adequately reflects a 
commitment to the role of 
the arts in public education 
and partnerships. Planning 
for partnerships provides an 
opportunity for rethinking 
an organization's mission or 
identity. 

Engaging in partnerships 
will change your organiza- 
tion. Education is about 
change and growth. Every- 
one involved in a successful 
educational partnership 
changes and grows, not just 
the children. 

Start by reflecting upon the 
organization's identity. Con- 
sider its core constituency 
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(i.e., parents, community, do- 
nors, students) and whether 
they will support partner- 
ships. Also, consider the 
views of the board, adminis- 
trative staff, and faculty. Be- 
gin discussions with impor- 
tant constituencies within 
the organization to build 
support and refine the iden- 
tity and mission. 

It may be necessary to re- 
write the mission statement 
to reflect your educational 
priorities before beginning to 
work with schools. The mis- 
sion statement is an 
organization's "calling card" 
as schools consider potential 
partners. It defines your 
identity to staff, schools, the 
community, and funders. 

Finally, consider why your 
organization is seeking a 
partnership. Partnerships 
should advance the institu- 

O 




tional mission of an organi- 
zation. They should not be 
engaged in simply to seek 
funding or because they are 
trendy. 

Let us examine some forma- 
tive planning issues in more 
detail. Remember, these are 
steps that should be taken 
before initial contacts with a 
school or funder. 

Administration 

Examine the organization's 
administrative structure and 
support staff. It is essential 
that the executive director 
assume a primary leadership 
role in developing the part- 
nership. Assess the tasks that 
the director is now respon- 
sible for and make sure that 
he/she will have adequate 
time allotted for partnership 
development. The director 
will need to articulate the 
goals of the partnership, 

15 



meet with various school 
constituencies, conduct plan- 
ning sessions, raise funds, 
and keep the board updated. 

Additional support staff 
may be needed, depending 
upon the size of the organi- 
zation. An educational di- 
rector can take responsibility 
for direct planning and 
implementation, as well as 
developing liaisons with the 
schools. Preferably, seek an 
education director with a 
first-hand knowledge of the 
public schools and familiar- 
ity with educational issues, 
such as curriculum design, 
assessment, and the psychol- 
ogy of learning and teaching. 

Make sure that your organi- 
zation has adequate infra- 
structure available in the 
form of support staff, office 
space, computers, phones, 
etc. Remember that partner- 
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"The arts organization needs to have a conversation with the school staff about what life is really like 
in their school A candid conversation allows them to become part of the school community. There 
needs to be regular, scheduled conversations up front, where people are respectful and mindful of the 
other's perspectives." 

Executive Director 
Community School of the Arts 



ship development will likely 
take more of your organi- 
zation's administrative and 
support staff time than an- 
ticipated. Make sure that 
you allot adequate time and 
resources. 

Faculty 

Ensure that you have con- 
sensus within your organiza- 
tion before embarking on a 
partnership. If appropriate, 
introduce partnership goals 
at faculty meetings and en- 
gage the relevant teaching 
artist staff in the partnership 
development process, such 
as through planning commit- 
tees or curriculum design. 
Discuss with your faculty 
why you wish to work in the 
schools, and elicit their feed- 
back and concerns. 

Consider the qualifications 
of your teaching staff for 
working in schools and what 
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additional staff might be 
needed. When hiring addi- 
tional teaching artists, look 
for specific pedagogical skills 
in addition to expertise 



within an art form. Develop 
a plan for professional devel- 
opment of teaching artists to 
support their enhanced role 
within schools. Determine 



Criteria for hiring or 
training teaching artists: 

□ Experience in working in schools; 

□ Experience in working with different age groups, 
and an understanding of how children learn; 

□ Experience in collaborating with teachers; 

□ Experience in working with large groups and di- 
verse populations; 

□ Classroom management skills; 

□ Familiarity with the organization's curriculum 
and/or a willingness to adapt or develop a new 
curriculum as needed; 

□ Exceptional skill within an art discipline, and an 
enthusiasm for sharing their knowledge with chil- 
dren. 
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"There has to be a certain visibility. You have to be around a lot, at least initially. There should be lots 
of planning with the teachers, so they know that something is expected of them." 

Teacher 



the components of artist 
training that you will likely 
have to include as part of 
your partnership costs and 
time commitment. 

Curriculum 

Ideally, a partnership cur- 
riculum will be developed 
jointly through the participa- 
tion of each partner. How- 
ever, organizations should 
carefully consider what their 
own unique curriculum con- 
tribution will be before be- 
ginning planning sessions 
with schools. If appropriate, 
engage a broad cross-section 
of your organization in this 
process. 

Start by articulating your 
educational mission state- 
ment and then move on to 
your specific educational ob- 
jectives. Focus on specific 
educational outcomes rather 
than broad, sweeping claims 
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of the effects of your pro- 
gram. Think of specific child 
behaviors. 

Try to answer these ques- 
tions: 

• What exactly will chil- 
dren know and be able 
to do after participating 
in your program? 

• How win they be 
changed? 

• How will the partner- 
ship school change? 



zation budget. Determine 
how much the organization 
can invest in planning for, 
and then developing, a part- 
nership. Most likely the 
partnership will not pay for 
itself, particularly at first. 
Break down the components 
of a partnership and develop 
a preliminary set of cost pro- 
jections. The largest expense 
will be personnel, both orga- 
nizational staff and faculty, 
covering planning time, 
teaching time, curriculum 
design, professional develop- 
ment, assessment and evalu- 
ation. Funds will be needed 
for materials and supplies as 
well. 

The partnership will require 
startup costs apart from 
implementation. You may 
require a consultant for cur- 
riculum design, program de- 
sign or artist training. Staff 
resources will be needed to 



After determining these 
overall goals, develop the 
specific educational compo- 
nents to achieve them. They 
should be consistent with the 
organization's overall mis- 
sion statement, curriculum 
objectives, fiscal capacity, 
and staffing capacity. 

Fiscal Issues 

Examine the overall organi- 

17 
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"Arts organizations have to know the culture of the community school district. All of our schools have 
their own budget issues, and they're all very grant oriented." 

District Arts Coordinator 



develop the partnership of- 
fering. Naturally, staff time 
equals money. Final cost 
projections cannot be made 
until after the partnership is 
established. 

Fundraising 

Following the steps in this 
chapter will help external 
arts providers develop a 
clearly articulated organiza- 
tional mission statement that 
includes public school edu- 
cation, and a defined cur- 
riculum offering that reflects 
the capacities and interests of 
its staff. It will help directors 
understand its needs in staff- 
ing, office infrastructure, and 
curriculum, and the costs of 
each component. In turn, 
these steps will support the 
development staff's ability to 
discuss fiscal needs with 
funders and board members. 
A key to successful fund- 
raising is a clearly defined 
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"There must be a key person in the school dedicated to keeping the program moving along and helping 
with funding." 

Executive Director 
Community School of the Arts 



mission and a sophisticated 
awareness of the fimds nec- 
essary to achieve that mis- 
sion. 

Develop a fundraising strat- 
egy that matches needs, mis- 
sion, and goals with funders' 
agendas. Consider breaking 
down fimding requests into 
various components. For in- 
stance, you might seek fund- 
ing for curriculum develop- 
ment, capacity building, 
partnership planning, or 
partnership implementation, 
matched to a particular 
funding initiative. 
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Initial Organization Planning Checklist 



This checklist reviews the essential points contained in this chapter. 

These steps are to be followed by community and cultural organiza- 
tions before initiating partnerships. 

□ Consider why you are seeking a partnership and what you hope 
to gain. 

□ Examine the mission statement of your organization and consider 
revisions. 

□ Examine your administrative and staff support, and consider 
whether it is sufficient for your partnership needs. 

□ Ensure that you have adequate office infrastructure to support an 
expanded organizational mission. 

□ Involve faculty in partnership conceptualization. 

□ Assess teaching and staff capabilities and needs for partnership 
project. 

□ Develop educational objectives for the proposed arts partnership 
project and consider curriculum development needs. 

□ Develop preliminary cost projections for educational partnership. 

□ Develop a fundraising strategy that reflects your mission, goals, 
and needs. 
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What Schools Should Do 
In Advance of Establishing an Arts Partnership 

Schools also need to pre-plan for partnerships. Here are some sug- 
gestions that schools can use to clarify their thinking before initial 

contacts with an organization or writing a grant proposal. 

Schools need to: 

□ Define their educational identity. 

□ Consider whether current programming adequately supports 
their educational mission. How will participating in an arts edu- 
cation partnership support their mission? 

□ Determine the programming needs that are not being met 
through onsite instruction and consider why a partnership with a 
community or cultural organization can best meet those needs. 

□ Consider the relationship of the school to its surroimding com- 
munity, and consider how a partnership can help to establish 
community links. 

□ Determine the resources that are available to support a partner- 
ship (i.e., staff planning and teaching time, funds, supplies). 

What additional resources are required? 

□ Consider the degree of support for a partnership within the 
school community (i.e., administration, teachers, students, par- 
ents) and begin to develop additional support. 
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Community School District Organizational Chart 
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Thoughtful, comprehensive 
planning is essential when 
developing an arts education 
partnership. This manual 
describes three successive 
stages of partnership plan- 
ning. In the last chapter we 
described the formative, con- 
ceptual steps to be taken be- 
fore contact with a school. 
This chapter describes the 
pre-planning stage, when the 
potential partners begin to 
consider their collaboration 
and negotiate their roles. 

This pre-plarming stage may 
take place within the context 
of a response to a Request for 
Proposals (RFP) or a funding 
initiative. Indeed, a well- 
constructed RFP may compel 
the potential partners to fol- 
low a number of the steps 
advised in this chapter. 

In the next chapter we de- 
scribe the final planning 

O 



stage - formal plarming - 
which begins when partner- 
ship funds are allocated, the 
partners have established 
their roles, and regular meet- 
ings between essential part- 
nership constituencies are 
scheduled. 

A community organization's 
initial contacts with schools 
may be through community 
school district staff, a district 
arts coordinator, a school 
principal or other adminis- 
trator, teachers, or parents. 
Make sure to establish direct 
contact and good communi- 
cations with the school prin- 
cipal, while maintaining rela- 
tionships with other mem- 
bers of the school commu- 
nity. Since the principal has 
authority for instruction 
within his/her building, his/ 
her full support and partici- 
pation is essential for part- 
nership success. 



The New York City 
Public Schools 

The New York City public 
school system contains over 
1,000 schools, serving more 
than one million children. 
The Board of Education, 
composed of seven mem- 
bers, sets policy for the entire 
system and hires the Chan- 
cellor. The Chancellor has 
the responsibility to imple- 
ment the policy of the Board, 
manage the system, and en- 
sure that all students have 
the opportunity for academic 
success. 

Elementary and middle 
schools fall under the juris- 
diction of 32 community 
school boards. High schools 
are divided into six regions, 
and citywide special educa- 
tion programs are contained 
within District 75. Each dis- 
trict and high school region 
is managed by a superinten- 
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"Sometimes organizations come in the middle of the year and want the world. They must be realistic 
about what they expect. I can't release people for long periods of time — extend a meeting, things like 
that. You have to be open about what the school can provide . " 

Principal 



dent. The community 
school district boards each 
have nine elected members 
who serve for three years. 
These boards select superin- 
tendents, with the approval 
of the Chancellor, and may 
decide instructional, safety 
and discipline issues. The 
community superintendent 
is responsible for implement- 
ing the policies of the school 
boards, as well as the rules 
and regulations governing 
all city and state schools. 

District Arts Coordinators 

District arts coordinators can 
be effective "matchmakers," 
pairing local schools with 
community arts organiza- 
tions. They should be famil- 
iar with the various internal 
and external arts programs 
in each of their district's 
schools, as well as the pro- 
grammatic needs of indi- 
vidual schools. Their re- 
id 




sponsibilities can include 
staff development, curricu- 
lum development, assess- 
ment, grant writing, and 
generally deepening the im- 
pact of arts education pro- 
gramming within their dis- 
trict. They will be familiar 
with potential federal, state, 
and local funding sources. 

Districts may have dedicated 
funds available for external 
programs. Or they may have 
funds designated for specific 
goals, such as professional 
development, curriculum in- 
tegration, technology, librar- 
ies, etc. Executive and edu- 
cation directors of commu- 
nity arts and cultural organi- 
zations should develop 
strong personal relationships 
with the district arts coordi- 
nators, and receive timely in- 
formation on district funding 
sources and programming 
initiatives. The district arts 



coordinators should be 
aware of which organiza- 
tions provide a good fit with 
the district's goals and fund- 
ing sources, and which 
schools need a partner to ful- 
fill their educational mission. 

District arts coordinators 
should be an organization's 
ally through all steps of part- 
nership planning and imple- 
mentation. Be sure to keep 
them in the loop as contacts 
are developed within a 
school. They can be particu- 
larly helpful with issues of ^ 
payment, staffing, licensing, 
and curriculum require- 
ments, and working with the 
Central Board. Additionally, 
they may be able to help col- 
laborate on grant proposals. 

The School Community 

A public school community 
is composed of a number of 
individuals who have a stake 
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"The most important elements are prior planning and open, prompt communication." 

Education Director 
Community School of the Arts 



in the outcome of a partner- 
ship with your organization. 
These stakeholders include 
administrators, teachers, 
union members, parents and, 
most importantly, the chil- 
dren whom all of these indi- 
viduals are there to serve. It 
is important to understand 
the interests of each and cul- 
tivate productive relation- 
ships with them as partner- 
ship development proceeds. 
One indication of successful 
partnership implementation 
will be the depth of your re- 
lationship with each con- 
stituency of the school com- 
munity. 

A successful partnership will 
coordinate all of the efforts of 
the various stakeholders to 
best serve the educational 
needs of the school's chil- 
dren. Each stakeholder is re- 
sponsible for the quality of 
the unique contribution that 

O 




they bring to the collabora- 
tion. Likewise, stakeholders 
must hold each other ac- 
countable for living up to 
their end of the relationship. 



An effective partnership, how- 
ever, will always make 
children 's educational needs the 
number one priority of the part- 
nership. 
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"What makes it work is a collaborative effort, with the staff and artists planning together. The artist 
must get classroom experience and the teachers must have arts experiences. There must be real 
collaboration for the restructuring of a school curriculum to be deep and rich." 

Principal 



At the same time, each stake- 
holder group has its own 
needs and priorities. These 
must be satisfied as well. 
Community arts and cultural 
organizations must ensure 
that the partnership is fur- 
thering their own mission, 
too, and strengthening and 
reinvigorating their organi- 
zation. External arts provid- 
ers also must understand the 
particular needs and priori- 
ties of their partners. Public 
school teachers, for example, 
have many competing cur- 
ricular and time require- 
ments and they will want to 
make sure that their efforts 
are well spent. If a true part- 
nership is to develop with re- 
gard to curriculum design, 
teaching the arts, profes- 
sional development and 
sharing of facilities, the sup- 
port of classroom teachers 
must be enlisted from the 
outset. A productive 
O 




partnering relationship will 
be built upon understanding 
mutual needs and responsi- 
bilities. And this under- 
standing can only come 
about through excellent com- 
munication between and 
among partners. Good com- 
munication is the most im- 
portant component of a suc- 
cessful partnership. 

Initial School Interface 

When initiating contact with 
a school, be prepared to ar- 
ticulate your goals, curricu- 
lum, and budget require- 
ments, as determined by the 
steps outlined in the previ- 
ous chapter. It is best to ap- 
proach the principal directly; 
the partnership's success will 
in part be dependent on the 
principal's complete support. 
You may be directed towards 
another staff member who 
has responsibility for arts 
programming. This role may 



be assumed by an assistant 
principal in some schools, 
while in others it may be an 
arts specialist or classroom 
teacher. In some schools, 
school-based planning com- 
mittees (SBPCs) “ composed 
of teachers, administrators 
and parents - guide policy 
and programming decisions. 
Parent Associations (PA) or 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
(PTA) support arts program- 
ming in other schools. 

Ask to meet with the arts 
specialists and representa- 
tives of other external arts 
providers, such as teaching 
artists or education directors. 
Look at classes and examine 
curriculums, assessments, or 
other materials. Request a 
copy of the Annual School 
Report published by the 
Board of Education. This re- 
port contains basic demo- 
graphic and descriptive data. 
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"Teaching artists may be wonderful musicians. But if they can't communicate, it wont work. They 
can't be too rigid. They must have something magical." 

Education Director 
Community School of the Arts 



as well as standardized test 
scores. Consider how your 
organization will fit into the 
overall mix. 

Some New York City schools 
have a number of external 
providers of arts services, 
each teaching different 
classes, disciplines, or grade 
levels. Often these instruc- 



tional efforts are uncoordi- 
nated among various organi- 
zation and school personnel. 
In discussions with the 
school, look to coordinating 
arts instruction for the full 
number of years that a child 
may be in the school, de- 
pending on the kind of 
school. Jointly determine 
what children are expected 



to learn in and through the 
arts during the years they 
will be in the school. Define 
what they will know and be 
able to do upon graduating 
and how their learning will 
be improved due to the part- 
nership. 

As you proceed with your 
initial contacts, keep the dis- 
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"It is dijficult. You can't be everything in a school Lots of programs come and go, and some teachers 
get cynical You are dealing with the psychology of schools. People in schools may feel very 
overwhelmed, depending on the message they get from the principal " 

Education Director 
Community School of the Arts 



trict arts coordinator in- 
formed of your discussions 
and be sure to cultivate pro- 
ductive relationships with all 
constituents of the school 
community. Establish regu- 
lar, monthly meetings with 
the principal and partnership 
staff, with a set agenda and 
detailed planning goals for 
each partner. 

Preliminary Goals 

Each partnership is different 
and it is impossible to stan- 
dardize a procedure for de- 
termining partnership goals. 
However, schools and orga- 
nizations may use this sec- 
tion as a guide. As you pro- 
ceed through your initial 
meetings you will be able to 
answer a number of the 
questions posed in the previ- 
ous section. The overriding 
priority is to agree on how 
the partnership will serve the 
school's children, and then to 
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determine the best path to 
reach that goal. 

At this early point in part- 
nership development, it is 
not necessary to decide on 
the particulars of staff devel- 
opment, faculty, or curricu- 
lum. Those decisions will be 
made during formal plan- 
ning sessions later on. These 
early meetings should be di- 
rected towards (1) setting 
overall partnership goals; (2) 
agreeing on mutual roles and 
responsibilities; and (3) es- 
tablishing a formal planning 
schedule. 

1. Jointly decide on the 
overall partnership 
goals. Develop a part- 
nership "mission state- 
ment" that describes (1) 
each partner and its own 
mission and constituen- 
cy; and (2) the essential 
partnership goals. These 




should include the insti- 
tutional goals of each 
partner (such as "ex- 
panding relationship 
with the local communi- 
ty") and combined part- 
nership educational 
goals (such as skills- 
based arts instruction or 
implementing an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum). 

2. Agree on the roles each 
partner will play. It is 
essential that each part- 
ner understands its roles 
and responsibilities. To 
make your joint efforts 
successful, each partner 
must hold each other ac- 
countable for partner- 
ship implementation. 
The principal of the . 
school and the executive 
director of the organiza- 
tion should be the lead- 
ers in partnership devel- 
opment and implemen- 
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tation. School staff will 
take the partnership 
more seriously if they 
are aware of the strong 
support of the school 
principal. Additional 
"point persons" for day- 
to-day contact should 
also be designated. Each 
partner must know 
whom to contact as the 
partnership develops. 

Determine the financial re- 
sponsibilities of each partner. 
A school will reflect a deeper 
commitment to the partner- 
ship if it commits budget 
funds. Draw up a prelimi- 
nary budget and consider 
public and private funding 
options. 

Expect the school to contrib- 
ute staff time in the form of 
workshops, meetings and 
professional development. 
Determine which school staff 







members are the best fit for 
the partnership. Discuss 
your own staffing abilities 
and needs. It may be advan- 
tageous to bring members of 
your teaching artist staff to 
initial planning meetings. 
Schools may "buy in" to a 
program more easily if they 
can participate in choosing 
their teaching artists. 

3. Establish a formal plan- 
ning schedule. Develop 
a firm planning timeline, 
and a projected imple- 
mentation timeline. The 
planning timeline should 
set completion dates for 
partnership conceptual- 
ization, meeting funding 
requirements, writing 
proposals, developing 
curricula, hiring staff, 
determining a means of 
assessment, and intro- 
ducing the partnership 
to the school community. 

3.a 



Letter of Agreement 

After initial partnership roles 
are defined, draft and sign a 
letter of agreement with your 
partnership school. The letter 
should itemize the roles each 
partner has assumed and de- 
note the shared responsibil- 
ity of each partner for the 
collaboration's success. The 
letter can also describe 
project goals, budgetary re- 
sponsibility and a planning 
timeline. A sample letter is 
shown on pages 30 and 31. 

Enlisting the Support of 
the School Community 

The executive director and/ 
or education director of the 
community arts and cultural 
organization should arrange 
to speak to the various con- 
stituencies of the school com- 
munity. They will be able to 
describe what the organiza- 
tion will contribute to the 
continues on page 32 
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Ms . Watson 
Principal, P.S. 512 

Dear Ms . Watson : , 

In accordance with our discussions this past spring. 
The Local Community Arts School agrees to implement 
a Kodaly/Orff based music . program at P.S. 512. Ms. 
Greta Carson will teach these classes beginning the 
week of September 29 and continue teaching until May 
29, 2001. She will be at the school three full days 
a week and work with grades 1-4. 

The Parents Association (PA) agrees to pay The Local 

Community Arts School the sum of $ The first 

installment is due on October 1, 2000 and the second 
installment is due on March 1, 2001. The money will 
pay the teacher's salary. The PA will provide Orff 
instruments for this program. 

The Local Community Arts School will monitor the 
program on an on-going basis to ensure quality music 
education which focuses on the development of music 
literacy through singing. The teacher is a member 
of our Arts-in-Education faculty and will partici- 
pate in our faculty development seminars involving 
outreach programs in the public schools. 

The Local Community Arts School and the music educa- 
tion staff at P.S. 512 will begin planning sessions 
to coordinate the curriculum of Ms. Carson with that 
of the school-based music teachers. The Local Com- 
munity Arts School will provide a workshop for 
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classroom teachers at P.S. 512 to introduce them to 
the program and provide them with hands-on profes- 
sional development . 

The classroom teachers at P.S. 512 will attend the 
music classes with the children. In this way, they 
will become more familiar with the program and its 
goals. Ms. Carson will work with them in implement- 
ing ideas that enhance the regular classroom curricu- 
lum. P.S. 512 teachers and Ms. Watson will establish 
regular meeting times to discuss program implementa- 
tion. As part of our Arts-in-Education program, we 
offer scholarships for private music lessons to the 
classroom teachers involved with our program at P.S. 
512 . 

The Local Community Arts School is committed to se- 
curing excellent music and art education for students 
in our community through association with parents, 
administrators, teachers and students. We look for- 
ward to our involvement with P.S. 512. 

Sincerely, 



C K. 
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"At the beginning of the program we give a planning form to each classroom teacher, asking what their 
main projects are for the year. Then we try to gear some of our lessons to their projects." 

Education Director 
Community School of the Arts 



school, as clarified by the 
conceptualization process 
described in Chapter Two 
and the initial planning pro- 
cess described in Chapter 
Three. Be sure to be avail- 
able for questions. 

Use the occasion to listen to, 
and learn about, the needs 
and requirements of the 
schooTcommunity. Find op- 
portunities to bring artists to 



perform for the teachers 
and/or students. The school 
principal should send a letter 
to parents, describing your 
organization and why a part- 
nership is desirable for their 
children's education. Par- 
ents should be kept informed 
regularly about partnership 
progress. 

Opportunities to speak in- 
clude: 



• School-based planning 
coimcil meetings 

• Teacher staff meetings 

• UFT chapter meetings 

• Staff development work- 
shops 

• PA or PTA meetings 

• Student Council meet- 
ings 

• Curriculum workshops 
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School - Organization Initial Discussion Guide 

In your initial discussions, ask the following key questions to ascer- 
tain the school's needs, resources and goals. Schools can also use 
these questions to conduct their own needs and resources assessment 
as an initial step in partnership development. 

• Does the school have a particular educational focus? 

• How large is the school? 

• Is it a neighborhood school? Do children apply for admission? If so, 
what are the criteria for admission? 

• How many classes per grade? What is the typical class size? 

• Why does the school want a partnership? What does it hope to 
achieve? 

• What role do the arts play in the school and its curriculum? 

• What arts instruction does it currently offer? Which arts disciplines? 
What is the curriculum? Is it sequentially organized? How will an 
external partner fit in with the curriculum? What are the school's ex- 
pectations? 

• How many arts specialists are already there? In which arts disci- 
plines? Are they full-time? Cluster teachers? Do they offer after- 
school arts activities? 

• Do classroom teachers integrate the arts into their curriculum? 

• How do they assess arts learning, if at all? 

• Does the school have a performance space? An auditorium? Art 
room? Music room? Are the classrooms large/small? Where does it 
envision your organization's programs taking place? Look at the 
spaces. 

• Do any other external arts providers work in the school? What do 
they teach? Will your organization be expected to work jointly with 
them? 

• What other special programs are in the school (i.e., literacy, technolo- 
gy, conflict resolution)? 
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• Do they have other programming needs (i.e., literacy technology) 
that they hope your organization can address? 

• What is the school's relationship with the district? With the district 
arts coordinator? What does the district provide in professional de- 
velopment activities, curriculum development, funding, etc? 

• When does the faculty meet? Are there grade-level staff meetings or 
other regular meetings where curriculum is discussed? Could your 
executive director and/or education director speak a meeting? 

• Who will your primary school contact be? What are his/her respon- 
sibilities? 

• Visit classes and talk to teachers! 



What Schools Can Do 

Here are some suggestions that schools can use to effectively participate 

in initial partnership planning sessions. 

□ Use the District Arts Coordinator as a resource for potential partners 
and funding sources. 

□ Conduct a schoolwide needs and resources assessment of arts pro- 
gramming. Use the interview questions in this chapter as a guide. 

□ Consider the current role of external arts providers within the school, 
and whether they are connected to an overall, sequential curriculum. 

□ Discuss the potential role of external arts providers with in-school 
arts specialists. 

□ Have the principal play a leadership role in partnership develop- 
ment. 

□ Involve teachers in partnership development. Make sure that a large 
percentage of teachers have a sense of ownership of the partnership's 
goals and development. 

□ Inform parents of the developing partnership, and solicit their active 
participation. 
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Pre-Planning Checklist 

This checklist reviews the essential points contained in this chapter. 

These steps are to be followed by community arts and cultural orga- 
nizations as initial partnership discussions proceed. 

□ Explore mutual goals and objectives with prospective school partner, 
and the capabilities and resources available to meet them. 

□ Work with school to develop a profile of the school's needs, resources 
and goals. 

□ Observe school classes and examine curriculums. 

□ Meet with the various constituencies of the school community. 

□ Begin preliminary planning sessions. 

□ Set overall partnership goals. 

□ Agree on partner roles and mutual responsibilities. 

□ Establish a formal planning schedule. 

□ Determine preliminary budget and timeline. 

□ Sign a letter of agreement. 
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CHAPTER4 I FORMAL PLANNING WITH SCHOOLS 
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As your organization begins 
its formal planning sessions, 
you will make joint decisions 
on curriculum, professional 
development, and assess- 
ment design. It is best to al- 
low a full semester or more 
for planning sessions. The 
partnership's success will be 
built upon your successful 
planning and anticipating 
challenges and pitfalls. 

Your planning sessions will 
help you to continue devel- 
oping your relationships 
with administrators, teach- 
ers, parents, and students. 
Request that the principal be 
directly involved in plaiming 
sessions. His/her participa- 
tion is crucial and will set the 
tone for the commitment of 
the entire staff. Understand, 
however, that a school prin- 
cipal has many competing 
responsibilities. You can en- 
gage the principal most suc- 
O 
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cessfully if you emphasize 
the accoimtability of each 
partner, are clear about the 
expected educational out- 
comes of partnership instruc- 
tion, and demonstrate an un- 
derstanding of the school cli- 
mate and culture. 

Classroom teachers must be 
involved in arts curriculum 
development and decisions. 
In order to build relation- 
ships with teachers, provide 
hands-on workshops with 
your teaching artists so that 
classroom teachers can im- 
derstand your programs. In- 
vite teachers to take classes 
or attend performances at 
your organization. Learn 
about scheduling and staff- 
ing issues at the school that 
may impact partnership 
implementation, such as the 
use of prep or administrative 
periods, lunch duty, room as- 
signments, etc. 



It is important to clearly ar- 
ticulate your instructional 
goals to classroom teachers. 
Find out how closely your 
goals match their curricu- 
lum. Some teachers may ini- 
tially resist your organiza- 
tion's programs because they 
feel already overburdened 
by curriculum requirements 
and standardized tests. They 
may be reluctant at first to 
give up class time for a pro- 
gram that does not seem to 
match their teaching obliga- 
tions. Their involvement in 
planning sessions and work- 
shops - as well as your un- 
derstanding of their issues - 
will help them "buy in" to an 
externally-provided arts pro- 
gram. 

Parents, naturally, are most 
interested in how their chil- 
dren will benefit from the 
partnership. Invite parents to 
participate in the partnership 
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development process. Start a 
regular newsletter to keep 
parents informed about part- 
nership developments, and 
invite parents to perfor- 
mances at your organization 
or community school of the 
arts. Bring performers to PA 
or PTA meetings. Develop 
parent activities as part of 
partnership implementation 
to engage parents in co- 
leaming with their children. 

Introduce yourselves to stu- 
dents through regular visits 
to the school and its class- 
rooms. Invite them to per- 
formances. Ask groups of 
students what they would 
like to see in arts program- 
ming. Older students may 
play a direct role in partner- 
ship planning. 

Curriculum Development 

A curriculum describes what 
children will learn and how 

O 




they will learn it. Profes- 
sional development of teach- 
ers and teaching artists (of- 
ten called "artist training") 
helps educators become pro- 
ficient in teaching the cur- 
riculum. An assessment de- 
termines whether children 
have accomplished the cur- 
riculum objectives and 
whether the partnership is 
meeting its overall goals. 

The curriculum should be 



closely linked to both profes- 
sional development and as- 
sessment. Each of these 
three educational compo- 
nents supports and influ- 
ences the others. 

Curriculum discussions 
should begin by reviewing 
the overall educational goals 
decided on during the initial 
planning sessions. These 
goals articulate the end re- 
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"When you come into a school to work, you must know who the teachers are that have bought in and 
those who haven't. This must be part of the preliminary discussions. " 

Teacher 



suit of the partnership; dis- 
cussions can now center 
around how to get there and 
who will accomplish each 
component. Break down the 
overall goal into smaller 
components which, in turn, 
can be subdivided into spe- 
cific instructional units. In- 
structional units themselves 
are constructed from indi- 
vidual sequential lessons. 
However, it is likely that in- 
dividual lessons will be de- 
veloped by teachers and 
teaching artists rather than 
through formal planning ses- 
sions. Determine the staffing 
needs, time commitments, 
and budget requirements for 
each unit. 

An overall partnership objec- 
tive might be to provide 
comprehensive, sequential, 
and coordinated skills -based 
music instruction for all chil- 
dren within the school. This 
O 




overall objective can be 
achieved by several instruc- 
tional components, each with 
its own educational objec- 
tive, taught by one of the 
partners and requiring spe- 
cific resources and facilities. 
Each instructional compo- 
nent will also have its own 
budget requirements. 

For instance, one instruc- 
tional component might be 
Kodaly/Orff instruction for 
first and second graders, 
with the objective of having 
children achieve basic music 
literacy through singing. 

This might be taught by a 
community arts and cultural 
organization's teaching art- 
ist. He might supply his 
own resources, with the ex- 
ception of the school's Orff 
instruments, and teach in the 
school's music room, or in 
the children's regular class- 
rooms. A second instruc- 



tional component might be 
taught by the school's music 
teacher, building upon the 
basic music literacy learned 
in the first unit by adding an 
instrumental program for 
3rd and 4th graders. 

In curriculum development 
meetings, examine the cur- 
rent school curriculum and 
consider how your organiza- 
tion will fit in. Some schools 
may want to integrate arts 
instruction into the general 
classroom, while others may 
seek stand-alone arts pro- 
gramming. Keep in mind 
the culture and capacity of 
your own organization. You 
may currently offer skills- 
based music instruction and 
not be particularly interested 
or adept at integrating your 
instruction with math, sci- 
ence, or other subjects. 
However, the primary goal 
should be to integrate arts 
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"I won't send an artist to teach without a teacher present. Artists aren't teachers. They are divergent 
thinkers. Adhering to schedules isn't their thing and, unfortunately, schools are stuck on schedules." 

District Arts Coordinator 



programming into the gen- 
eral curriculum of the school. 
That is, each partner's contri- 
bution should complement 
the other partner's contribu- 
tion in academic and arts in- 
struction. For instance, if an 
external organization pro- 
vides sequential music in- 
struction for first and second 
graders - before the in- 
school music specialist be- 
gins instruction in third 
grade - then plan to coordi- 
nate a smoothly sequenced 
instructional program so that 
children can build upon their 
previously obtained knowl- 
edge and skills. 

If the partnership plans to 
develop interdisciplinary 
units through integrating an 
organization's curriculum 
into the general classroom, 
begin by talking with teach- 
ers about what they teach, 
and what contribution they 
O 
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hope you will make. Ob- 
serve their classes and take a 
look at the books and other 
materials they use. It is often 
best to start integration on a 
small scale, looking for con- 
nections among subjects. 

It will be useful to prepare a 
teachers' guide to explain the 
overall curricular goals, the 
objectives of individual units 
and to describe the role of 
teaching artists. The guide 
can also contain definitions 
of arts specific terminology, 
homework suggestions, and 
family co-leaming activities. 
The guide should provide 
suggestions for class activi- 
ties, so that classroom teach- 
ers can continue instruction 
throughout the school week. 

Professional Development 

As you determine what will 
be taught, and how it will be 
taught, you will also con- 



sider who will teach it. Part- 
ners should not assume that 
classroom teachers and 
teaching artists will have the 
requisite skills and knowl- 
edge to effectively teach the 
partnersEiip's curriculum. 

The amount of professional 
development required for 
classroom teachers is depen- 
dent upon their role in cur- 
riculum implementation. If 
children are primarily taught 
by an external arts provider 
- with some support 
throughout the school week 
by the classroom teacher - 
then several workshops for 
teachers may be sufficient. 

Conversely, if classroom 
teachers are expected to sub- 
stantially teach within an 
arts discipline or integrated 
unit they will need a signifi- 
cant amount of support and 
training. 
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"Are schools willing to co-fundraise? It would be healthy if there was 
schools." 



Whatever the level of class- 
room teacher participation, 
organizations should pro- 
vide hands-on, experiential 
workshops for these teach- 
ers. They will better under- 
stand the objectives of arts 
instruction through person- 
ally engaging in arts learn- 
ing. 

Teaching artists also need to 
acquire new skills. Artists 
need training and experience 
in working with children of 
different ages and back- 
grounds, classroom manage- 
ment, and integrating in- 
struction within the general 
curriculum. Teaching artists 
also need to learn about the 
culture and climate of the 
schools they work in. 

Assessment 

Assessment is the third com- 
ponent of our educational 
triad. Assessment and 

O 




evaluation attempt to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of an 
educational program. The 
assessment design you em- 
ploy should inform partner- 
ship decisions, and have an 
impact on curriculum, teach- 
ing, and partnership gover- 
nance. 

At the outset of your part- 
nership, don't be overly con- 
cerned with demonstrating 
significant student achieve- 
ment. Assessing arts learn- 
ing is a hazy endeavor at 
best, and it is unlikely that 
your partnership will have 
an immediate, demonstrable 
impact on learning in the 
arts or on other subjects. 
Partnerships, most of all, 
need time to grow. Initially, 
the partners should design 
an evaluation that will pro- 
vide the most useful infor- 
mation to improve the part- 
nership implementation. 



more financial input from the 

Executive Director 
Community School of the Arts 



Assessments fall roughly 
into two groups: assessment 
of student learning and pro- 
gram evaluation. An assess- 
ment of student learning will 
try to discern whether stu- 
dents are achieving the edu- 
cational goals of the partner- 
ship. 

Although this may be diffi- 
cult to demonstrate in the 
first year, the partners 
should move ahead in devel- 
oping assessment plans and 
tools for measuring whether 
the project is achieving its in- 
structional goals. An inde- 
pendent assessment consult- 
ant can be helpful and may 
be advisable to assure objec- 
tivity. The results of student 
assessment should be used 
to revise the curriculum and 
improve professional devel- 
opment. It may also lead to 
a rethinking of partnership 
goals. 
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"Fundraising is an issue. If organizations decide that they are partners in a school they become a 
partner in the application process. There are some schools that write grants, but in many cases the arts 
organizations have to do the fundraising." 

Executive Director 
Community School of the Arts 



Develop a student assess- 
ment component as part of 
your overall curriculum de- 
sign. One method is to re- 
view the instructional objec- 
tives of each component of 
the partnership, and then 
identify specific behaviors or 
capabilities that children can 
demonstrate to indicate they 
have achieved those objec- 
tives. For instance, if a 
Kodaly program emphasizes 
music literacy through sing- 
ing, then we might expect 
that children will signifi- 
cantly sing more on pitch af- 
ter participating in the pro- 
gram. There are several 
ways that this could be mea- 
sured as part of an assess- 
ment. We might, for ex- 
ample, test children's pitch- 
matching abilities at several 
regular intervals throughout 
the year, and then compare 
the results with those of chil- 
dren within the same school 
O 




who havemot received the 
Kodaly instruction. Meas- 
urements such as these, how- 
ever, do not comprehen- 
sively capture the depth of 
learning that children 
achieve in arts programs. 
Other sources of informa- 
tion, such as the perspectives 
of teachers, teaching artists 
and school administrators, 
can provide a more nuanced 
and rich description of stu- 
dent learning. Additionally, 
students can be engaged in 
alternative assessment meth- 
ods, such as portfolios, that 
encourage reflective learn- 
ing. For instance, children 
can save art — or music 
tapes — of work that is im- 
portant to them, and then 
write about them, or talk 
about them to an interviewer 
or a video camera. 

Program evaluations are de- 
signed to gauge the overall 



effectiveness of the partner- 
ship. In addition to student 
learning, these assessments 
may look at relationships 
among partners, and the im- 
pact of the partnership on 
teachers, school climate, 
teaching artists, and your or- 
ganization. If a partnership 
is successful, everyone in- 
volved will change and 
grow. 

Program evaluations may be 
structured around different 
assessment models: 

• The assessment may 
gauge how well the part- 
nership has lived up to 
its stated goals. The 
overall goals developed 
in Chapters Two and 
Three become bench- 
marks against which 
partnership implementa- 
tion is measured. Any 
shortcomings are ana- 
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"There is a real fine balancing act between maintaining and improving programs." 

Executive Director 
Community School of the Arts 



lyzed, and used to pro- • 
vide recommendations 
leading to curriculum re- 
visions, improved pro- 
fessional development, 
and, possibly, revision of 
partnership goals and 
ways of working. 



The partnership may use 
external benchmarks for 
program evaluation. 
These benchmarks might 
include the National 
Standards for Arts Edu- 
cation, the New York 
State Standards, or the 



New York City Frame- 
works. 

• Assessments may be 
used at the outset of a 
partnership to determine 
the perspectives of the 
various partners, and to 
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"I was using a room that was going to be renovated over the vacation in February. They started the 
renovations, and changed locks, and then 1 found the room was full of asbestos. It became quarantined. 
This just shows the lack of overall organization and communication. Things like that happen at the 
drop of hat. Plans sometimes fall through.'' 

Teaching Artist 



establish a consensus of 
partnership goals. 

• The evaluation might be 
designed to provide spe- 
cific information for de- 
cision makers at a specif- 
ic time. For instance, it 
can give feedback on the 
implementation of a cur- 
riculum before a second 
round of curriculum de- 
velopment. 

• Assessments, particular- 
ly first-year evaluations, 
might be used to prima- 
rily gather descriptive 
information about what 
transpires in classes and 
what students and teach- 
ers believe is being 
learned. 

Whatever method is em- 
ployed, the program evalua- 
tion may also uncover the 
unexpected outcomes of 
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partnership implementation. 
For instance, although part- 
nership goals may focus on 
children's learning objec- 
tives, significant changes in 
teaching practices may be 
observed. Teachers may 
work together in new and 
unexpected ways. Or the cli- 
mate of the school may 
change due to an overall in- 
crease in arts provision. 

When negotiating with an 
independent evaluator, dis- 
cuss various assessment 
models. Agree upon the as- 
sessment goals and expect 
the evaluator to frame them 
within the context of your 
partnership. After the as- 
sessment goals are deter- 
mined, the evaluator should 
suggest appropriate data col- 
lection procedures. Data col- 
lection instruments might in- 
clude questionnaires, sur- 
veys, interviews, classroom 



observations, and student 
work, such as portfolios. 

Keep in mind that labor-in- 
tensive data collection proce- 
dures, such as interviews 
and observations, are far 
more expensive than ques- 
tionnaires. However, they 
usually provide more de- 
tailed and nuanced informa- 
tion. 

It is important to establish 
timely due dates for evalua- 
tion reports. Decision mak- 
ers need adequate time to re- 
view reports before decisions 
must be made. For instance, 
participants in curriculum 
workshops should have the 
opportunity to examine the 
previous year's evaluation. 
Budget planning, staffing, 
and professional develop- 
ment sessions may all be in- 
fluenced by evaluation find- 
ings. 
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Although there are a number 
of different ways to design 
an evaluation, the following 
steps may serve as a practical 
guide: 

Steps in Developing 
and Implementing 
A Program Evaluation 

1. Identify the audience of 
the evaluation. 

Determine who the 
stakeholders of the eval- 
uation are. Consider 
who will read the evalu- 
ation report and how it 
will be used. 

2. Determine what will be 
evaluated. 

Possibilities might in- 
clude overall project 
goals, student learning, 
program implementa- 
tion, school change, and 
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changes in teacher prac- 
tice. 

3. Develop evaluation 
questions. 

Articulate what the eval- 
uation will try to find 
out in a short series of 
questions. 

4. Decide how to answer 
the evaluation questions 

• Develop an evaluation 
design (i.e., experimen- 
tal, pre-post, descriptive, 
qualitative). 

• Determine the evalua- 
tion subjects (i.e., teach- 
ers, children, teaching 
artists). 

• Develop the instrumen- 
tation (i.e., question- 
naires, rating scales, 
scoring rubrics, inter- 
views, class observa- 
tions) that will attempt 



to supply the answers to 
the evaluation questions. 

5. Analyze the data 

6. Report the results 

• Keep the report clear and 
straightforward. 

• Put a summary up front, 
containing findings and 
recommendations. 

• Describe the external arts 
organization, education- 
al program and school. 

• State the evaluation 
questions. 

• Describe and explain the 
methodology (or how 
the evaluation questions 
are answered). 

• Present findings. 

• Present recommenda- 
tions. 

Facilities and Resources 

As the curriculum develops, 

ensure that the available fa- 
cilities match the partner- 
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ship's instructional needs. 
Classes and program activi- 
ties may take place in class- 
rooms, art or music rooms, 
auditoriums, cafeterias or 
other available spaces. Make 
sure that there is enough 
room and that the acoustics 
are adequate. Plan to ensure 
adequate space to accom- 
plish instructional goals. 

Consider the partnership's 
special needs. For example, 
perhaps a music teacher in- 
tends to use movement 
games in general teachers' 
classrooms. Look at the 
classrooms and discuss space 
requirements with the 
teacher. If space is at a pre- 
mium then compromises 
may have to be made, either 
in instructional content or in 
the time and disruption re- 
quired to rearrange class- 
rooms. Similarly, each com- 
ponent of the partnership 
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will have its own facilities 
needs. Conununication and 
planning are the key to 
smooth implementation. 

Jointly determine the re- 
sources and supplies re- 
quired for each educational 
component, and who is ex- 
pected to supply and fund 
them. Plan together to de- 
velop a mutually equitable 
funding arrangement. 

Program Coordination 
and Communication 

Establish a governance and 
leadership policy for the 
partnership. Overall partner- 
ship decisions may jointly be 
made by the school principal 
and organization executive 
director, or a leadership com- 
mittee may be established 
composed of all stakehold- 
ers. The partners should 
collaboratively determine 
how decisions are made and 



who has the authority to 
make them. A clear defini- 
tion of roles will support the 
partnership's success. 

The fiscal responsibilities of 
each partner must be de- 
fined. Determine the finan- 
cial contribution of each 
partner. Consider the addi- 
tional funding requirements 
and decide who has the re- 
sponsibility for fimdraising. 
One partner may be desig- 
nated the fiscal "anchor," re- 
sponsible for administering 
partnership fimds. 

Develop partnership contact 
lists that itemize participants 
and their roles, and contain 
phone and fax numbers, and 
e-mail and regular mail ad- 
dresses. Consider starting a 
partnership newsletter to in- 
form parents of partnership 
development and implemen- 
tation. 
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Formal Planning Checklist 



Use this checklist to review the essential components of formal planning outlined in 

this chapter. 

□ Provide hands-on arts workshops for classroom teachers. 

□ Speak with classroom teachers to learn about their curriculum, facilities, sched- 
uling and staffing issues. 

□ Actively engage parents through performances, meetings, a newsletter and co- 
leaming activities. 

□ Build relationships with students through performances, class visits and, if pos- 
sible, partnership planning. 

□ Co-develop a partnership curriculum. 

□ In coordination with the school and/ or school district, initiate professional de- 
velopment workshops for classroom teachers. 

□ Provide artist training for partnership teaching artists. 

□ Determine what you most would like to learn from a program assessment of 
your partnership. Design the assessment or contract with an independent evalu- 
ator. 

□ Ensure that curriculum development, professional development and assessment 
are coordinated in the service of partnership goals and children's learning. 

□ Ensure that school facilities are adequate for implementing the partnership's 
programming. 

□ Establish a partnership governance policy and determine leadership roles. 

□ Assign the role of fiscal anchor to one of the partners. 
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Throughout this manual we 
have emphasized thoughtful, 
in-depth planning before be- 
ginning program implemen- 
tation. Through this plan- 
ning process, partners will 
have developed shared goals 
and responsibilities, a clear 
delineation of roles, collabo- 
rative sequential instruc- 
tional strategies, and a pro- 
gram assessment designed to 
continually improve pro- 
gramming and implementa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the best laid 
plans often go astray. Suc- 
cessful partnerships endure 
many challenges. Certainly, 
not all succeed. Partnership 
implementation does not 
take place in a static environ- 
ment. Schools (and partner- 
ships) aren't stable - they're 
constantly changing. They 
are complex social and cul- 
tural environments com- 



posed of diverse individuals, 
with many competing inter- 
ests and agendas. Add to 
this mix the need to respond 
and interact with diverse lo- 
cal communities, a commu- 
nity school district, the cen- 
tral Board of Education, and 
state and federal education 
departments, and we can 
readily imderstand that the 
partnership "landscape" will 
continually shift and change. 

Perhaps the principal or an- 
other key figure who was a 
leader in partnership devel- 
opment will suddenly get 
another job. Or a significant 
number of planning teachers 
or teaching artists may move 
on to another school. New 
educational mandates and 
initiatives will need to be re- 
sponded to. Fimding 
sources will shift, dry up, be 
cut back, or have new agen- 
das. 



The partnership stakeholders 
will need to be flexible in re- 
sponding to shifts in the 
partnership environment. 

The ability to be flexible is 
based upon excellent com- 
mimication and regular plan- 
ning meetings. 

Partners must agree to con- 
tinually update each other 
on program implementation 
and challenges. Key partici- 
pants (i.e., principals, execu- 
tive and education directors, 
teachers, teaching artists, 
consultants) must know 
whom to contact as issues 
arise. Regularly scheduled 
planning sessions should 
continue as programming 
commences. Classroom 
teachers and teaching artists, 
particularly, must have 
scheduled "talk time" to iron 
out wrinkles in curriculum, 
lessons, resources, facilities, 
and scheduling. 
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"Recently we contracted with [an arts organization] for an intensive 8-week program. We planned to 
do it every other week, but they didn't really respect and honor the contract. They did it begrudgingly. 
Honoring the contract is important. To change it in midstream.. .switch teachers... You really can't pull 
the rug out without advance notice. You should call and work it out." 

Principal 



Implementation Timeline 

A partnership may choose to 
implement its programming 
in a graduated manner, with 
arts services expanded each 
year. Programming can be 
gradually implemented 
grade-by-grade, class-by- 
class, or discipline-by-disci- 
pline. 

Sustaining the Partnership 

The partnership will be sus- 
tained through good com- 
munications and regular 
meetings that help the part- 
nership adapt to unforeseen 
circumstances. Through 
these meetings each partner 
must keep the other(s) ac- 
coimtable for sharing re- 
sponsibilities and resources, 
and achieving partnership 
goals. 

Additionally, the partnership 
can be sustained through de- 
veloping more in-depth reta- 
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tionships with other partner- 
ship stakeholders. 

• Parents can become in- 
volved in co-learning ac- 
tivities with their chil- 
dren. Family workshops 
and concerts - tied to the 
partnership curriculum - 
can be provided at either 
the school or community 
organization. Provide 
discounts or other incen- 
tives to partnership par- 
ents at community orga- 
nization concerts or ac- 
tivities. 

• Provide the opportunity 
for principals to meet 
and share experiences 
with school administra- 
tors who are involved in 
other partnerships with 
different organizations. 

• Invite teachers to com- 
munity organization 



events and provide them 
with the opportunity for 
free arts instruction. 

• Solicit the participation 
of the local community 
in partnership activities. 
Invite the local commu- 
nity to partnership con- 
certs and events by post- 
ing notices and advertis- 
ing in newspapers. Po- 
tential audience mem- 
bers may eventually be- 
come parents in the local 
school. Local businesses 
may be able to support 
specific components of 
the partnership, such as 
donated supplies or ded- 
icated funding. 

Make sure that the 
partnership's activities are 
cited in the Annual School 
Report, school brochures, 
parent newsletters, and com- 
munity school district re- 
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ports. Share assessment re- 
ports and other documenta- 
tion with funders, district 
and central Board staff, and 
arts-in-education advocacy 
organizations. 

A continually deepening in- 
volvement with the school 
community will make your 
organization indispensable 
to the school's culture. The 
partnership's long-term suc- 
cess should not be depen- 
dent upon any one indi- 
vidual, or group of individu- 
als. People come and go, but 
the institutional relationship 
should continue. The col- 
laborating institutions 
(school and arts organiza- 
tion) will become increas- 
ingly interdependent and, ul- 
timately, will not be able to 
consider life without each 
other. 
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